CHAPTER FIVE

CZECHS AND GERMANS

"UCH has been spoken and written on the German problem in
Czechoslovakia, and in anattempt to solve it the Czechoslovak
. Government went far beyond the limit of concessions tolerable
to a sovereign State. All attempts at a peaceable solution were, however,
doomed to failure, because the problem was not the relations of the
Germans in Czechoslovakia with the State, but the relations of Nazi
Germany with the rest of Europe. And here there was no room for
compromise even on the most liberal basis : for the aim of Germany
was not to obtain satisfaction of grievances, honest or imaginary, but
to invent and aggravate grievances as a means for the realisation of
power politics. The old fable of the wolf and the lamb comss to
mind: the wolf will always find a reason for devouring the lamb.

Czechoslovakia's behaviour towards her minorities was charac-
terised by a desire for fairness and conciliation ; and whatever
grievances the German minority had, derived from their jealousy
at being deprived of the predominant position which they had so
long enjoyed in Bohemia. From the outset the majority of the German
population in Czechoslovakia was hostile to the State, and refused
to shoulder its proportionate share of responsibility for its administra-
tion for many years ; not till 1926 did German ministers enter the
Government.

Some German writers have claimed that Germans have bsen
autochthonous in Bohemia since recorded historical times ; but the
consensus of opinion, including even German historians, denies this.
Some sources assert that in the seventh century a Prankish chieftain,
Samo, expelled the Avars from Bohemia and founded the first Slav
State; but this story is not supported by historic data. We find
the first reliable mention of Bohemia at the time of Charlemagne
who, when he formed his Holy Roman Empire, the successor of the
Roman Empire, first clashed with his Slav neighbours: the tribes
east of the river Elbe, and the Czech inhabitants of Bohemia. In 845
fourteen Czech chieftains were baptised at Ratisbon, and Charlemagne's
successors considered Slav Bohemia a tributary of the Empire. This
claim, however, was not recognised by the Bohemian and Moravian
rulers, who would submit only under compulsion, and after being
defeated in battle by the German emperors.

At about that time, further east in what is now Slovakia, these
arose one of the earliest conglomerations of Slav States* the Great
Moravian Empire. It comprised almost the whole of present-day
Czechoslovakia, and accepted the Eastern brand of Christianity as
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